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PAUL DESCHANEL— A POLITICIAN WITH A 
SOCIAL PROGRAM. 

THE election of M. Paul Deschanel as President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies has excited much com- 
ment, but little seems to have been said about the qualifications 
which opened to a man still young so important a position. 
For several years the speeches of M. Deschanel have been 
published. In his earlier parliamentary career he wrote and 
spoke with notable effect upon the French colonial policy.^ But 
it is in dealing with purely social questions that he has produced 
the most telling result. Perhaps because of his youth, as well 
as from a certain keen intellectual sympathy, he has found it 
worth while really to understand what the modern socialist 
movement means. He has studied with conscientious care the 
history and theory of socialism. If he fences in the Chamber 
with the leading Marxist, Jules Guesde, he shows a familiarity 
with the fundamental points which Marx raises that is quite as 
close as that of the Marxian leader himself. If the bout is with 
the brilliant socialist. Professor Jaur^s, upon any specific result 
of recent radical legislation, his hold upon the fact is just as 
sure as that of his opponent. 

It was no small advantage to come upon the stage of French 
politics almost at the moment when socialism became a force 
with which the Chamber had to reckon. In France the right of 
free association among workingmen was not granted until 1884 ; 
and one revenge for the tardiness in conceding this bit of justice 
was that the men came to their new privileges destitute of the 
training which the English trade unions had long since won — 
the training which led Gladstone to call them " the bulwarks 
of modern democracies." At once in almost every consider- 
able French manufacturing town workingmen' s unions were 

1 See La Questione de Tonquln (1883), and La Politique fran9aise en Oce- 
anie (1884). 
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formed with extraordinary rapidity. Having had no discipline 
in struggling with the sobering practical duties incident to all 
hardy group life, the members were, from the first, victims of 
the most effective phraseur. Almost as a body, the unions 
went over to various forms of socialism, which — whatever their 
merits — are altogether impossible in practical politics. 

Legislative proposals, however, instantly brought the various 
programs of the unions to some sort of test. Already anarchy, 
with its ideal of no government, had been cast out as a poor 
thing in practice. The next difficulty was incomparably greater 
— the crux, indeed, of all Continental socialism. Shall the splen- 
did dream of equalizing human conditions by the socialist method 
stoop to the vulgar compromises of party politics .■• Shall those 
who claim absolute justice stay the hand at petty improvements 
of wage slavery, like profit-sharing t Shall they admit to fellow- 
ship such slightly moralized capitalists as the cooperators .' If 
at the elections they fail upon the first ballot, shall they vote 
upon the second for the radical candidate } Is it not the truer 
faith and the wiser practice to demand, like Bourbon or Pope, 
the perfect whole which the theory imposes } A powerful party 
of French socialists (like practically all German socialists till this 
year) does, indeed, still clutch at the illusion that an abstract 
theory of distributive justice is workable under parliamentary 
rules. One sees, however, that the illusion is dispelled just as 
fast as specific responsibilities are thrust upon the socialists, 
whether in city councils or in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Already more than a hundred communes have more or less 
strong socialist representation upon their councils and several 
important cities of second rank have socialist mayors. The 
experience which such committee work and administrative 
duties involve already shows itself in a sobered temper that is 
new in the history of French socialism. 

One sign of this is the growing frequency of party alliances 
between socialists and radicals in the Chamber. In November, 
1892, M. Deschanel saw his opportunity to state to the depu- 
ties, in a strong and lucid speech, his political convictions upon 
the social issues which at every session gain a more dominant 
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influence. It was an appeal to the radicals. Until the famous 
strike at Carmaux there had been no thought of common action 
between radicals and socialists. The gravity of this strike 
made government interference necessary and brought into party 
warfare new and quite incalculable influences. It is doubtful 
if the Chamber contained at this juncture a single member 
besides M. Deschanel who possessed the knowledge and the 
sympathy requisite to state truthfully and convincingly what the 
new issues meant. Men there were, like L6on Say, of first-rate 
economic learning, but without a hint of intellectual fairness 
toward what was true and important in the socialist move- 
ment. M. Deschanel, however, had made his economic studies 
at such a time and in such relation to the movement as to give 
him the knowledge and the temper best suited to the occasion. 
It is this fitness which the Chamber has recognized in electing 
him President. That the social question in relation to politics 
has reached a new stage of development is also shown by his 
election. 

In the politics of the social question, what position may 
M. Deschanel be said to take ? His appeal to the Radical Party 
in 1892 was that they should be loyal to their own principles 
and not continually play into the hands of the socialists, whose 
principles were, he maintained, fundamentally different. Not 
only do the radicals interpret differently the bearing of " '89 " 
on present economic and social ideals, but — what is of more 
significance — they believe in progress through and by means 
of the present capitalistic order of society. This, above all 
things, the French socialists do not believe.^ Capitalism — the 
individual appropriation of interest, rent and profits — is to 
them the one enemy of progress, against which every resource 
of a bold legislative activity should be directed. 

Is it the purpose of the radicals, M. Deschanel asked, to help 

^ It should be said that this applies to all socialism in Latin countries. It 
applies theoretically still to the German socialists, although their more intelligent 
leaders will admit that there has been great progress, and that further progress still 
is possible through capitalism. The giving up of Lassalle's " iron law " indicates a 
change of opinion which has developed so far among the English Fabians that 
the above stricture would in no sense apply to them. 
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on this scheme of destruction ? " Do you believe that the 
receipt of interest or rent or profit by a private individual is 
socially harmful ? " " Do you believe that the wrage system 
at the present moment is a curse to France ? " " Here are 
differences so vital that only those ignorant of their nature, 
or the poorest demagogue, could hesitate to recognize them." 
To the constant objections raised by some one of the sixty 
socialist deputies, that he was unfair in statement, M. Deschanel 
was ready with precise and elaborate quotations from the rec- 
ognized leaders of French socialism. After the two speeches ^ 
delivered in 1894, it appears to have been admitted in the 
Deputies that he was easily the most competent member to 
cope with the new party. 

This skilled and effective attack on the coUectivist body in 
the Chamber has naturally forced M. Deschanel to bring for- 
ward and defend counter proposals. It would, however, sound 
commonplace enough to state the bold program without care- 
fully noting, first, the new temper with which it is put forward 
in the French Chamber and, second, the relation of the pro- 
gram to the definite scheme of French collectivism. 

(i) Not one of the eight speeches or addresses that have 
come under notice contains a gibe or any word of abuse 
against socialism. There is the open admission that it repre- 
sents a powerful, serious and growing influence which poli- 
tics must more and more take into account. M. Deschanel 
is, perhaps, more critical of economic and political laissez-faire 
than he is of collectivism : with the capitalistic politics that 
has been known in Europe as " liberalism " his break is sharp 
and absolute. State intervention in behalf of the laborer 
(not merely of the child and woman, but of the man) he 
accepts as a principle that is to have a far wider application. 
He believes that such " interference " may become international 
on a far larger scale.^ He holds that la grande industrie has 

1 Replique ^ MM. Millerand et Jaures and Le Syst^me coUectiviste. 

2 N'est il pas evident que les projets dont la Suisse a pris I'initiative et le 
congres qui a eu lieu en 1890 a Berlin ne sont qu'un premier pas dans la voie des 
conferences internationales .' 
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created a new form of pauperism through strikes — an opinion 
that would draw instant fire from any faithful adherent of eco- 
nomic liberalism in France. He sees that capitalism brought 
a revolution — " the daughter of steam " — which " a ///^i la 
fois rhonneur et le tourment de noire dge." He sees that 
within its victories there has been a barbaric exploitation of 
human weakness, and that this exploitation has been most relent- 
less where the industrial struggle has been unmodified by social 
control. There are many passages eloquent with indignation 
against those who assume that the free play of commercial self- 
interest in the hands of the strong can meet the problems 
which just now press for solution. It is expressly said that 
socialism comes to us, not alone with errors, but with a great 
truth — that the problem is to take its message, without being 
fooled by its misconceptions. Its plea for a new conception of 
social unity and solidarity, much of its criticism of modem 
commercialism, several of its specific proposals — these receive 
at his hands consistent and cordial approval. If the evidence 
is good that the state should take over the coal mines, he is not 
influenced by the cry that such action would be " socialistic." 
If the state can manage so difficult an industry in such a way as 
to lessen the present friction between employer and employed, 
and without serious economic loss, to be made good by the 
taxpayer, by all means, says he, let it be done. That the pro- 
position is socialistic is not, with him, primarily in its disfavor. 
Yet the passion in France to work for the state is so keen and 
universal, the bureaucracy is attended with evils of so obvious a 
character, that the burden of proof, he thinks, is with those 
who ask that the change be made. It is this temper which 
separates him from the great body of those in France who have 
fought the battle against the socialists. 

We are not, however, left in the least doubt as to the essen- 
tial economic conservatism of M. Deschanel. No test of this 
can be more severely and unmistakably outlined than in his 
own words : " I stand for the rights of personal private property 
as at present understood." The saner socialists do not propose 
to destroy private property, but a socialist who claimed that he 
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did not attack private property, as at present understood, would be 
guilty of ignorance or of a sorry subterfuge. Private property 
" for consumption only " is not private property in its present 
form. By no statement could one throw himself into sharper 
opposition to the collectivist ideal than in the above quotation 
from M. Deschanel. His temper is, however, at every point 
that of one who is fearless before the facts, asking only that 
they are facts and are considered in their relations to a sub- 
stantial social improvement. 

(2) After the admirable openness of mind thus noted, let us 
consider M. Deschanel's method. It is here that we shall see 
his real strength, as thus far developed in the Chamber. In 
spite of constant bickerings and endless internal warfare, the 
socialists have held with singular unanimity to certain economic 
assumptions : for example, that the present status of the wage- 
earning body in France is growing worse ; that the. large 
properties are absorbing the smaller ; that the peasant's patch 
of land is slowly passing to the great landholder ; that mortgage 
indebtedness is steadily shifting its weight upon the poorer 
peasants — in a word, the general charges of Continental 
socialism against the present industrial regime. Obviously, 
if these assumptions are correct, the evidence is extremely 
damaging. M. Deschanel's method is shown at its best in 
dealing with these stock propositions of the collectivist prop- 
aganda. Definite illustration from the debates of 1897 will 
bring this out in the greatest clearness. 

Leading socialists like Lafargue (a son-in-law of Marx) and 
Jaur^s had maintained that the small agricultural properties 
were being swallowed up by capitalistic aggregations. Before 
attempting any disproof, M. Deschanel, without any pedantry, 
asked what was meant. Is there, he inquired, a growing concen- 
tration of area or a growing concentration in the method of land 
cultivation ? If the peasants are losing their lots, the danger is 
clear. That is an issue of fact to be examined upon its merits. 
If there is growing among the peasants the habit of " associa- 
tional farming," in order to economize in purchasing fertili- 
zers or in using expensive machinery, that may stand for an 
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advantage to the peasant as well as to the general consumer. 
In the case of the beet-sugar industry, he easily shows that this 
kind of concentration exists, but that it is of incontestable profit 
to the smaller owners. This, even upon socialist grounds, is a 
sign of progress. Then, as to area, he appeals to the two chief 
reports on the subject, which show that the farming area is not 
passing from the peasant to the large proprietor, but that the 
exact opposite appears in many parts of France. Appreciating, 
however, the popular distrust of statistics made under the 
government's eye, he presses the socialists to name the regions 
in which the greater properties are increasing to the harm of 
the lesser ; and then, after making in each a minute personal 
investigation by the help of practical men of the neighbor- 
hoods, he lays bare his evidence and challenges the deputies of 
the departments concerned to put it to the severest tests in 
their own districts and with the men whom he names. The 
conclusion reached, in the case of specific industries, like those of 
beet-raising, viticulture and general farming, is that the socialist 
proposition, as stated and accepted by the leaders of that party, 
is untrue to every accessible fact. 

Again, as to the alleged increase of mortgage indebtedness 
among the small owners. He shows, first, how illusory it is to 
talk only of the debtor. Who, he asks, is the creditor .' As 
if one in an ordinary American town should consider the coop- 
erative bank or building and loan association only on the 
side of its debtors, leaving out of the account the lenders, or 
assuming that only the rich were the lenders ! M. Deschanel is 
able to show that millions of very small owners are the lenders 
and that the mortgage, if soberly used, may be a sign of com- 
mon progress. No rash claim is made that these facts in any 
way extenuate the definite evils connected with a ponderous 
mortgage indebtedness in country districts ; but it is made 
plain that the current statements of the socialists are wide of 
the truth, plainly tending to obscure rather than to lay bare the 
real evils. 

In these illustrations from M. Deschanel's speeches, it is not 
maintained by the writer that the main claims of modern social- 
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ism are met and refuted by this adroit debater ; for these claims 
are not dependent upon the special /<3y?M which the French col- 
lectivists give them. The illustrations are given to show the 
mastery displayed by M. Deschanel in meeting his doughty 
opponents. He has learned his lesson so well as to understand 
that the safest political propaganda on the social question can 
be made by fearlessly bringing out the essential facts and mean- 
ing of the coUectivist claims. " Let the electors see," he 
says, " precisely what you want." A special socialist propa- 
ganda was begun among the small farmers two years ago, and 
M. Deschanel was swift to use the occasion. 

You socialists teach that the receipt of interest is wrong; that 
none should work for hire and that wheat, beets, hay and grapes 
should not be sold. I only ask you to say these things simply and 
clearly to the peasants and let them judge. If you refuse to tell 
them, we shall tell them by printed extracts from your own speeches 
and books. We are eager to make the political fight with you in the 
country on those issues. 

Some half -taught socialist objected that the farmers might 
still sell their products and continue good socialists. Appeal 
on this point was at once made to the accomplished socialist, 
Deputy Gabrielle Deville. He was frank enough to rise and 
admit that they could not sell their products : "Je ripondrai 
qu'il n' aura pas le droit de les vendre." In a single speech the 
logic of the socialist proposals is made fatally clear : 

Let the socialists have what they ask and, by sure consequence, 
no farmer shall have interest on any loan he makes. He shall have 
no rent for house, or land, or threshing machine. His land may be 
held " in use " unless a neighbor offers a higher rent to the Commune, 
but the present title is radically changed, as the delegates by popular 
vote may determine. 

M. Deschanel is philosopher enough to know that every one 
of these proposals should have the broadest and most fearless 
discussion, each upon its merits. He does not deny that in 
some far future they may be found practicable and socially 
useful. He does, however, deny that wise men, with practical 
responsibilities, just now stand in France in working relations 
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to any such future. He finds, moreover, that the present forms 
of interest, rent and profits are distributing the national wealth 
among an ever-increasing proportion of the population, and 
therefore should not be radically changed from individual to 
social control. 

The evils which make the social question are, in his inter- 
pretation, not inherent in " the system," but separable from it. 
For example, the abuses of usury among the peasants have 
been great ; but the growing use of credit associations, which 
put funds at five per cent interest into the hands of the small- 
est cultivator, who has a minimum of security, are effectively 
meeting this evil. The aim of the legislator should, therefore, 
be to separate the abuse and deal with it after its nature. The 
devastating influence of the money power in politics is admitted 
in sentences that Jules Guesde himself might have spoken ; 
but the practical work of legislative reform, it is maintained, 
is not to attack the present methods of wealth creation as gen- 
erally prevailing. That task is rather to disengage the abuse 
through " organized publicity " and to correct it, precisely as 
concrete abuses of unfair influence by contractors in city poli- 
tics are being removed. M. Deschanel points to the record 
of social legislation during the last twelve years in France, 
together with proposals now before the Chamber, " as a sure 
sign that the social question is at last seen to be of first and 
vital importance." If, in the long list, we look for those which 
seem most to have won the support of M. Deschanel, we find 
them chiefly in (a) the measures which are believed to encour- 
age the spread of private property among the wage-earners ; 
(b) measures designed to lessen the friction between employer 
and employed, and {c) in the organization of agencies (like the 
Office du Travail) for the collection and spread of statistical 
information that will be believed by the wage-earners. 

To see the importance of this last measure, is to see the 
intelligence of M. Deschanel's program. The ground upon 
which the French collectivist has chosen to stand is that capi- 
talism and the wage system have now come to impose a stead- 
ily increasing burden upon the great body of the laborers — that. 
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therefore, the system must be uprooted. If this were true, — 
if the classes are becoming more widely separated, if the large 
incomes are increasing and the small ones lessening, — it is evi- 
dently a blunder to bring in the small palliatives of "labor 
protection," mutual credit, arbitration and conciliation, profit- 
sharing and cooperation, fussy regulations by the "benevo- 
lent loafers and philanthropists." All these merely call off the 
attention from the central evil, capitalism. M. Deschanel 
believes that all this has one fault — that the allegations are 
not true. The practical problem is, therefore, to prove their 
untruth before the electors. Here is a work which government 
must undertake. It may freely cooperate with labor organiza- 
tions — as the Swiss Federation now does — in producing a 
body of information as to wealth distribution which the wage- 
earners will have no reason to suspect. In 1887 the Swiss 
passed a law under which a representative of the trade unions 
was practically admitted to the federal cabinet. He is paid by 
the government, but his election is left wholly to the trade 
unions. The apparently growing conservatism of these unions, 
as shown by the referendum, is in part explained by the fact 
that they are so related to the sources of industrial information 
that they have confidence in the statistics on which the debates 
so often turn. 

M. Deschanel was thought at one time to be playing the 
demagogue in his hearty and active sympathy with the trade- 
union movement ; but this feeling has disappeared, as his pur- 
pose has grown clearer. When he speaks of the trade union 
as the cellule de V organisation nouvelle du travail, it is because 
he has studied deeply enough to see that this form of industrial 
grouping is as natural and inevitable as that of a business firm, 
a corporation or a trust. He sees that to fight it merely is a 
bitise; he sees that it is capable of immense social uses, if 
encouraged to develop along safe lines; he sees that this 
movement is vital to the kind of cooperation toward which 
industrial society is now tending. This word, " cooperation," 
would stand more fitly and more adequately than any other for 
his social program. Under this term he includes, not only the 
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productive and distributive forms of cooperation, but every 
kind of credit aissociation, such as the farmer's syndicates and 
the Raiflfeisen banks. He holds that this native impulse toward 
associational life may be increased and sustained by govern- 
mental and municipal support. The result will be a wider 
distribution of private property in its present forms, and — 
what is perhaps of more importance — this result will come 
in such a way as to carry its own clear evidence of a widening 
prosperity to the laborers. The socialist deputies, moreover, 
have committed themselves with such emphasis and unanimity 
to the exact contrary of the foregoing opinion that they must 
hasten to accept the challenge. 

It is the rare merit of M. Deschanel that he has so strength- 
ened his native sympathy and intelligence, by severe and con- 
scientious investigation of social problems, that he is enabled 
to draw the outlines of the coming struggle boldly and yet with 
admirable precision. If, in open field and with fair and ade- 
quate trial, so enlightened a purpose should fail, the failure 
would seem to indicate far more than mere surface changes in 
the dominant capitalism of our time. 

John Graham Brooks. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



